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CORRESPONDENCE. 

"From China to Peru." 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — The following example of the above 
phrase may be of interest. It occurs in Sir 
William Temple's Miscellanea, Part 11 ("Of 
Poetry" : last paragraph but one) : 

' ' what honour and request the ancient poetry has 
lived in, may not only be observed from the 
universal reception and use in all nations from 
China to Peru, from Scylfhia to Arabia, but from 
the esteem of the best and the greatest men as 
well as the vulgar." 

This reads somewhat as if it were a stock phrase. 
Bartlett in his Familiar Quotations, refers, under 
Dr. Johnson, only to Thomas Warton. 



carry 80 pilgrims, and there were several other 
Cornish vessels similarly occupied about the same 
time.' 



W. M. Tweedie. 



Mt. Allison OoUege. 



Chauceb, Prol. 466. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — Among other places, the Wife of Bath 
had been 

In Galice at seint lame. . . . 

Skeat's note refers to 'Piers Plowman, A. iv. 
106, 110, and note to B. Prol. 47 ; also Eng. 
Gilds, ed. Toidmin Smith, pp. 172, 177.' 

Further illustrations of the journey to Compos- 
tella, and of the conditions in that town, would 
be interesting. The following may serve as a 
slight contribution. In the Victoria History of the 
Counties of England : Cornwall, p. 482, we read : 

'An important branch of English maritime 
traffic in the fifteenth century was the transport 
of pilgrims to enable them to perform their 
devotions at the shrine of St. James of Compos- 
tella. They could only be carried in licensed 
ships, and nobles and merchants seem to have 
been equally eager to obtain a share in what 
must have been a profitable trade. Most of the 
ships belonged to the southern ports, and Pen- 
zance, St. Michael's Mount, Looe, Fowey, Fal- 
mouth, Saltash, and Landulph had their share, 
one of the ships, the Mary of Fowey, being of 
140 tons. As early as January, 1393-4, a 
license was obtained for the George of Fowey to 



Albert S. Cook. 



Yale University. 



Marlowe, Faustus, Scene 14. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — In a recent article in Modern Language 
Notes, 1 entitled "On a Passage in Marlowe's 
Faustus," Dr. H. T. Baker suggests that a 
change be made in the division of the lines in 
scene 14 (Mermaid edition) of Marlowe's Faus- 
tus. Dr. Baker advances the theory that only 
the first four lines of the long speech at the begin- 
ning of the scene were spoken by the Old Man, 
while the rest, beginning with the words : 

Break heart, drop blood, and mingle it with tears, 

were spoken by Faustus. Dr. Baker refers to 
the passage as it stands in the 1604 text, and 
points out that in the 1616 text the entire speech 
is changed, making nonsense of the whole matter. 
In the opinion of the present writer, Dr. 
Baker's case would be a very strong one were it 
not for one point which he has overlooked, namely, 
the passage as it stands in the original source of 
Marlowe's drama, the Eng lis h Faust-Booh of 1592. 
The story of the old man's attempt to turn Faustus 
from his evil ways was faithfully translated by the 
author of the E. F. B. from the German Faust- 
Book of 1587. 

Ah, Doctor Faustus, that I might prevail 
To guide thy steps unto the way of life, 
By which sweet path thou mayst attain the goal 
That shall conduct thee to celestial rest 

is surely Marlowe's poetic rendering of the lines, 
" Let my rude Sermon be vnto you a conuersion ; 
and forget the filthy life that you haue led, repent, 
aske mercy, and liue " ; while the next line in the 
drama, 

Break heart, drop blood, and mingle it with tears, 

is Marlowe's rendering of the very next line 
(excepting a direct quotation from the Scriptures) 
in the English Faust-Book, 

i xxi, 86-7. 



April, 1907.] 
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" Let my words, good brother Faustus, pearce into your 
adamant heart." 

Again, the lines referring to a call for mercy, 
which Dr. Baker assigns to Faustus, are surely 
Marlowe's repetition of the old man's words, 

"repent, aske mercy, and Hue"; 

and also — 

"and desire God for his Sonne Christ his sake, to forgiue 
you." 

Lastly, the "otherwise incomprehensible reproach 
of Mephistophilis ' ' is not dependent upon Faustus' 
call for mercy, but is Marlowe's rendering of the 
lines (as he read on in the English Faust-Book 
version) : 

" Begin againe, and write another writing with thine owne 
blood, if not, then will I teare thee all to pieces." 



Alfred E. Eichards. 



Princeton University. 



Old Plays. 



To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — Apropos of Prof. Dodge's communica- 
tion concerning the performance of old plays, I 
wish to state that a presentation of an Old Testa- 
ment cycle consisting of The Creation and Fall of 
Man, Noah's Ark, The Sacrifice of Isaac, and 
The Shepherds, was given at the Educational 
Alliance, New York City, May 13, 1905, by The 
Dramatic Club of the Thomas Davidson School. 

Each play in the cycle was a composite con- 
structed out of the various English versions. 
Nothing was added. Where a word was so far 
obsolete as not to be found in Shakespeare, a 
synonym was substituted, unless the context dis- 
tinctly showed the meaning. The reproduction 
was historical so far as this was conveniently 
possible in a modern theater and before a modern 
audience. For instance, the figure of God could 
not very well appear on the stage. 

The performance will be repeated May 11, 
1907. 

David Klein. 

College of One City of New York. 



A Note on a Sonnet op Stephane Mallarme. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — The writer offers an interpretation of 
the following, one of Mallarm6's most difficult 
sonnets : 

Ses purs ongles trts haut defiant leur onyx, 
L'Angoisse, ce minuit, soutient, lampadophore, 
Maint reVe vesperal brfllfi par le Phenix 
Que ne recueille pas de cineraire amphore 
Sur les credences, au salon vide : nul ptyx, 
Aboli bibelot d' inanity sonore 
(Car le maitre est a\16 puiser des pleurs au Styx 
Avec ce seul objet dont le Neant s'honore.) 
Mais proche la croisfe au nord vacante, un or 
Agonise selon peut-6tre le decor 
Des licornes ruant du feu contre une nixe : 
Elle, dfifunte nue en le miroir, encor 
Que, dans l'oubli ferme' par le cadre, se fixe 
De scintillations sitdt le septuor. 

A corpse is resting at night with the presence of 
no human soul to disturb it. The soul of the dead 
man is apparently free in the room, to be inferred 
from the presence of the mirror, which Mallarme 
uses elsewhere as the symbol of the consciousness 
of the soul. The mirror reflects in itself the pic- 
ture of the naked spirit of good. Nakedness is 
another favorite symbol for the idea or any other 
impalpable thing when divested of any deter- 
mining attributes. Thus it seems that what we 
may infer here is that the spirit is wandering 
about at last in an absolutely pure state after it 
has been freed from the mortal and material shell, 
and so more fit for judgment. The seven scintil- 
lations may have no particular significance ; seven 
is merely a mystic number dear to the symbolists, 
as was the mystic number three in the Middle Ages. 
The sonnet is also capable of a slightly different 
interpretation. The naked nixie may have this 
significance in connection with the mirror, that, 
although the mirror in actual experience does re- 
flect exactly, yet when it represents the soul, it 
has no such qualities, its eternal impalpability 
being represented by the reflected nakedness. In 
other words, the sonnet may be a representation 
of the soul as free from its earthly husk, or as 
incapable of definition or localization. 



Arthur B. Myrick. 



University of Vermont. 



